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BOOKS 

Lareeld, Wilhelm. Handbuch der griechischen Epigraphik. I. Band: Einleitungs- 
und Hilfs-disziplinen. Die nicht attischen Inschriften mit zwei Tafeln. Leip- 
zig: Reisland, 1907. S. 604. M. 38. 

Contains a history of epigraphy, chapters on the discovery, technical treatment, 
criticism, and interpretation of Greek inscriptions, a complete discussion of the Greek 
alphabet, a collection of inscriptions, etc. While the results of the latest investiga- 
tions are at times overlooked, the book contains much valuable material, and illus- 
trates the notable advance in knowledge since the author's briefer treatment of the 
subject in Miiller's Handbuch. 

Masson, John. Lucretius: Epicurean and Poet. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

$3-5° net. 

Contains a clear exposition of the atomic theory, a good summary of Epicurus' 
philosophy and some notable paragraphs on Lucretius' poetry. Setting forth the 
various interpretations of Jerome's biographical note, the author expresses his belief 
in the love philter. 

Mosso, Angelo. The Palaces oj Crete, and Their Builders. Illustrated. New 

York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $5.25. 

The writer, "an amateur archaeologist," gives a well-written, popular presenta- 
tion of the results of the Cretan excavations. As an anthropologist he devotes some 
chapters to the discussion of race questions, reaching the conclusion that the Cretans 
were not Indo-Germanic, but "Mediterranean." 

Smith, Minnie L., and Laing, G. J. First Latin Lessons. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1908. Pp. x + 246. 

It is the purpose of this book to minimize the difficulties of the first year, to arouse 
interest by putting the language to practical use, and to give the pupil an adequate 
equipment for the further study of Latin. 

ARTICLES 

Aixinson, Francis G. The Renascence of Menander. The Nation LXXXVI 

(March 19,1908), pp. 266-68. 

Besides some discussion of the poet and summaries of plots, the article gives a 
metrical translation of a short passage from the Samia (Demea's discovery of his 
relationship to an adopted baby), and of the trial scene in the Epilreponles. 

Hahne, T. Ziir asthetischen Kritik des Euripideischen Kyklops. Philologus LXVI 
(1907), pp. 36-47. 

The author points out the variations from the corresponding narrative in the 
Odyssey and the changes due to the introduction of the Dionysiac element — Silenus 
and the satyrs — and calls especial attention to Euripides' conception of the character 
of Polyphemus. The speech of the Cyclops (316-46) is a powerful satire upon the 
coarse, cynical materialism of the poet's time. A terminus post quern for the composi- 
tion of the play is offered in the following combination. The second version of the 
Prometheus of Aeschylus presupposes the installation of new stage machinery in the 
theater at Athens. These improvements were made in 427 (Bethe's date). A line 
of the Prometheus (117 W.), which is said to have been inserted in the revision, is 
parodied in Cyclops 218. The Cyclops cannot, therefore, be of earlier date than 427. 
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Hentze, C. Aktionsart und Zeitstufe der Infinitive in den homerischen Gedichten. 

Indogermanische Forschungen XXII (1908), pp. 267-89. 

Among the points made may be noted the following. The present infinitive denotes 
a past action (state) , independently of the governing verb, in only 10 cases (//. 3 ; Od. 7) , 
all ehcu except in #516, x 322. Of perfect infinitives the oldest are eardvcu, Kei<r8<u, 
fjffBai (32 out of 102). Examples are rare in the oldest parts (AAIIX). The aorist 
infinitive occurs 20 times in future sense (not in AAIIX). Of 74 examples of the aorist 
with preterite meaning (II. 32; Od. 42) one-third follow a first singular ota, <f>rj^- 

Leo, Friedrich. Der neue Menander. Hermes XLIII (1908), pp. 120-67. 

Handles with great insight many interesting points in the newly discovered plays, 
such as the development of the plots, the proper placing of the fragments, etc. "Even 
if the New Comedy is an adopted child of the Euripidean tragedy, yet its mother 
was the Old Comedy." The meaning of %t>pov at the end of acts is made clear by 
the close of the first act of the Perikeiromene (Samia 342-47), where there enters a 
crowd of drunken youths ready to sing and dance. 

Maotrdy, Grace Harriet. The Heraclidae of Euripides. Classical Quarterly I 

(1907), pp. 299-303. 

Opposes the view that the play has been mutilated or revised. The main point 
is that the faulty structure is due to the poet. Macaria is lost sight of and the interest 
centered upon the strife between Alcmena and Eurystheus because of the connection 
with the political situation of the day. Two of the three fragments referred to the 
play but not found in our text are also referred to other plays. The statement in the 
hypothesis that Macaria was honored after her death may refer to 608 ff. The 
hypothesis contains other inaccuracies. 

Myres, J. L. A History of the Pelasgian Theory. Journal of Hellenic Studies 

XXVII (1907), pp. 170-225. 

An exhaustive study of Greek views of the Pelasgians down to the close of the 
fourth century B. c. A distinction is to be made between a denotative use of the name 
for "a real but evanescent tribe, of limited geographical range" (originally the shores 
of the Upper Aegaean) "and of some peculiarities of culture," and a connotative use 
as early as Homer and common in the sixth and fifth centuries equivalent to pre- 
Achaean, pre-Hellenic, barbarous. Theorizing about the distribution and movements 
of the "Pelasgians," beginning in the fifth century, becomes reckless in the fourth 
(Ephorus and his successors). 

Tonks, O. S. An Interpretation of the Harpy Tomb. American Journal of Archaeol- 
ogy XI (1908), pp. 321-38. 

The seated female figures on the west side are shown to be Demeter and Cora; 
the cow is a symbol of Demeter; the three standing figures are the three Fates. The 
lotus and pomegranate are Egyptian; the "Harpies" are connected with the "Ba- 
birds;" and, starting with these, the whole frieze is brought into connection with 
Egyptian art and thought. 

Wells, J. The Persian Friends of Herodotus. Journal of Hellenic Studies XXVII 

(1907), pp. 37-48. 

With regard to the rise of the Achaemenid Dynasty, the organization of the Persian 
Empire in the fifth century, and the inner court circle of Susa Herodotus had detailed 
information, in the accuracy of which he believed. This must have come from a 
Persian source, probably the younger Zopyrus, son of Megabyzus, whose desertion 
to the Athenians is mentioned in Hdt. iii. 160; Ctes. Exc. Pers. 43. The author defends 
the accuracy of Herodotus' account of the capture of Babylon at the end of Book iii. 



